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Announcer: 


Your Town Meeting tonight 
priginates from the Stuart Theater 
m1 Lincoln, Nebraska. Town Meet- 
ing has been brought to Lincoln 
yy the University of. Nebraska’s 
ummer Session, which is dedi- 
ted to the promotion of a better 


inderstanding -of world affairs. 


_Some three thousand young 
eeople and instructors are en- 
lled, two thousand of whom are 
chool superintendents and teach- 
rs who will take back with them 
their respective schools the 
proaches to world understanding 
yhich they learn in these summer 
Linics. 
“The University work shops and 
astitutes are conducted in co- 
eration with the United Nations 
d the Department of State. We 
aziute Chancellor R. G. Gustavson, 
e of Nebraska’s first world citi- 
ens, and the summer _ session 
aculty. We are particularly glad 
> broadcast from Lincoln where 
own Meeting has been sponsored 
KFOR in the public interest 
very Tuesday night since 1947 by 
ae Central Electric and Gas 
mpany. 
_Now, to preside over our discus- 
nm, in the absence of George V. 
enny, Jr., here is our guest mod- 
ator, Dr. Orville Hitchcock, 
cofessor of Speech at the State 
iversity of Iowa. 


derator Hitchcock: 
(Good evening, friends. Tonight, 
erican’s Town Meeting origin- 
es from the Stuart Theater in 
‘ncoln, the beautiful capital city 
Nebraska, where we are the 
aests of the University of Neb- 
ska’s Summer Session. Our sub- 
ct is, “What Will the Korean 
‘ace Mean?” It is most fitting 


What Will the Korean Truce Mean? 


that we should present this pro- 
gram from Lincoln, where the Uni- 
versity has long promoted discus- 
sion of international relations. | 


It was a little over a year ago, 
on June 25, 1950, that the North 
Korean forces poured across the 
38th parallel and precipitated the 
Korean conflict. Tonight, as our 
program goes on the air, represen- 
tatives of the United Nations and 
of the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists are getting ready to 
meet again in Kaesong to continue 
their talks looking toward a truce 
in the fighting. You and I are 
very much interested in these im- 
portant discussions, and we have 
a number of questions that we 
want to raise concerning them: 


Was it wise for the United 
Nations to agree to take part in a 
truce conference now? What is the 
significance of the willingness of 
the communists to consider a truce 
at this time? Are they really 
interested in peace in Korea, or are 
they trying to gain time to build 
up a new offensive, or to get ready 
for attack in other parts of the 
world? Should the cease-fire be 
discussed on military terms alone, 
or should we consider political 
terms also? 

What will happen, what should 
happen in the event that the talks 
are not successful? If we are 
successful in arranging a truce, 
what should be our policy in re- 
gard to the political problems 
which must be decided before we 
can have a real peace—problems 
such as the unification of Korea, 
the representation of China on the 
United Nations, the status of 
Formosa, and the Japanese Peace 
Treaty ? 

These are some of the questions 
that you and I ask, and tonight 


on Town Meeting we have three 
speakers well qualified to answer 
them. Governor Val Peterson of 
Nebraska, Dr. Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary General for 
Public Information of the United 
Nations, and Senator Robert Kerr 
of Oklahoma are going to help us 
look into the whole issue of what 
the Korean truce will mean. 
Now may I introduce Dr. Ben- 
jamin A. Cohen, who has been 
connected . with the United Na- 
tions since its very beginning. Dr. 
Cohen is a native of Chile and has 
held many important posts in that 
country’s diplomatic service. 


Dr. Cohen: 

The peoples of the world hope 
that the military operations in 
Korea will now give way to meas- 
ures for the pacific settlement of 
all issues connected with that 
country. The negotiations for a 
cease-fire agreement in Korea are 
the outcome of the many efforts 
made within and outside the 
United Nations by official organs 
or individual states to put an end 
to any further useless bloodshed 
in the Far Eastern Peninsula. 

These negotiations were not the 
initiative of an individual or a 
nation. They are what all peoples 
want. The cease-fire agreement 
usually bears upon only military 
matters and is left to the command- 
ing officers in the field to conclude. 
No political issues, even those of 
a purely local nature, are dealt 
with, if not closely connected with 
military action. An armistice can 
and does include provisions deal- 
ing with certain temporary po- 
litical issues directly connected 
with the military operations. 

It is likely that the agreement 
now being negotiated will deal 
with both types of questions. This 
speculation now going the rounds 
of the world is premature, inso- 


far as the negotiations underway 
are concerned. 

To bring into the picture at the 
present time such matters as 
Chinese representation in the 
United Nations, the final disposi- 
tion of Formosa, or the issue of a 
broad political settlement in the 
Far East, including the Peace 
Treaty with Japan, is premature 
indeed. But one point can be 
emphasized. The purpose set forth 
in the resolution of the Security 
Council, calling on United Na- 
tions members to assist the Re. 
public of Korea in repelling ag- 
gression, has been achieved. An 
effective start has been made to- 
ward the Korean nation by the 
United Nations, of national in- 
terest and military power, to meet 
any challenge from any government 
resorting to violence in the settle- 
ment of a controversy. 

An overwhelming majority of 
members of the United Nations 
have stood unflinchingly agains: 
aggression, and more than one 
fourth of them have contributed 
military contingents to the first 
united action against international 
lawlessness. This represents 
great step forward in the achieve. 
ment of collective security. 

Notwithstanding the Big Pow 
ers’ disagreements preventing the 
creation of an international mili 
tary force the General Staff Com 
mittee provided in the charter, the 
United Nations has been able tc 
establish ad hoc means to meet 
successfully the aggression ir 
Korea. (Applause) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Dr. Cohen. We shal 
hear now from the Honorable Va 
Peterson, Governor of Nebrask: 
since 1946. Governor Peterson ha 
had a wide experience as a news 
paper man and in the political af 
fairs of Nebraska. During Work 


ar II, he spent almost four years 
ith the Air Force. For two of 
these years he was Chief of the 
?lans and Operations Division of 
he Northern Air Service Command 
fo the China-Burma-India Theater. 


movernor Peterson: 

_ Gn September 1, 1950, the Presi- 
lent of the United States, in a 
radio address to the Nation, said, 
We believe the Koreans have a 
Wright to be free, independent, and 
anited, as they want to be. Under 
he direction and guidance of the 
WJnited Nations we, with others, 
ill do our part to help them en- 
oy that right. The United States 
tas no other aim in Korea.” 

The. United Nations’ objectives 
Sarallel those stated by the Presi- 
dent and were stated in 1948 and 
again in 1950. We entered the war 
wm Korea to stop aggression in that 
ceuntry and for the reasons stated 
hhsove. 

Have we fulfilled them? No. 
‘Now apparently we are willing to 
Wenter into a truce and an eventual 
eeace which abandons the South 
Aoreans to the treachery, deceit, 
and coercion which will follow the 
ithdrawal of United Nations 
roops from South Korea. 

President Syngman Rhee and the 
South Koreans are well aware of 
the sad implications for them 
hen reliance is again placed 
apon the promises of the com- 
munists who broke all of their 
promises previous to June, 1950. 

1 For the first time in the history 
of the United States, a United 
States military commander has 
}sought peace when not a victor. 
he United States has failed to 
efeat a minor power that at- 
tacked her. We have lost, too, the 
thance to restore a free regime in 
hina, and Russia today is a dom- 
jinant power in Asia. 
“What is different in Korea today 


. ’ 


from .the situation that existed in 
June, 1950? Roughly, we are back 
at the dividing line that existed 
then between North and South 
Korea. And today the situation is 
aggravated because North Korea is 
filled not alone with Russian- 
trained North Koreans, but Rus- 
sian-trained, directed, and armed 
Chinese. If we couldn’t trust the 
Russians in June, 1950, and we 
certainly couldn’t, what reason is 
there for trusting them today? 


Why would a nation whose 
promises have not been worth the 
breath which uttered them be any 
more trustworthy today than it 
was a year ago? Why will not the 
exponents of treachery, deception, 
and infamy continue tomorrow the 
black arts of which they are the 
acknowledged masters? 


I was one who applauded Presi- 
dent Truman for standing up to 
the communists in Korea. , True, 
we may have picked a poor place, 
but it is better to stand firmly than 
to continue to retreat, to concede 
and to give way wherever we are 
challenged by the Red Russian 
Bear. 

Now we have once again placed 
ourselves, the last few days, in a 
position where the Reds are claim- 


ing a victory all over the world, - 


wherever Reds are gathered to- 


gether. 

Well, we have not been licked 
in Korea. Certainly, we have not 
won. The victor, of course, is Rus- 
sia, which started the war, directed 
it, and punished, is punishing, and 
will continue to punish America 
severely without the loss of a sin- 
gle Russian soldier. It appears that 
a limited, half-hearted peace is to 
follow a limited, hands-tied-be- 
hind-the-back war. If so, honesty 
requires that we tell the American 
people. 

If we are unable to defeat the 


communists in Korea, let us with- 
draw from Korea, but Jet us not 
claim that we have won a victory. 
We haven’t united Korea. We 
haven’t made Korea independent. 
We haven’t laid the foundation for 
a democratic Korea. 

If we cannot protect the South 
Koreans, then let us not pretend 
that we are going to do so. Let us 
not assume here tonight that a 
cease-fire and armistice will reverse 
the situation that existed in June, 
1950. The United Nations couldn’t 
maintain order ii Korea previous 
to June, 1950—failed utterly. Then 
the communists under Russian in- 
Spiration and direction had the 
upper hand on the Korean Penin- 
sula, and the minute America and 
the United Nations troops are 
withdrawn, they will again have 
the upper hand in that field. 

We all want peace, of course, 
but in my judgment we aren’t go- 
ing to get it from Russia that easily 
or that soon. (Applause) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Governor Peterson. 
Our next speaker is Senator Rob- 
ert S. Kerr, Democrat of Okla- 
homa. Senator Kerr is a member 
of the Senate Finance and Public 
Works Committees and of the Ma- 
jority Party Policy Committee. He 
served as Governor of Oklahoma 
from 1943 to 1947 and was elected 
Senator in 1948. 


Senator Kerr: 

Thank you, Dr. Hitchcock. In 
answering the question, ‘What 
Will the Korean Truce Mean?” 
we must assume that there will be 
a Korean peace. When this hap- 
pens, we will be able to recognize 
two very plain anad positive facts. 


First, the enemies will have 
failed completely to achieve their 
objectives. 


Second, the United Nations will 


6 


have successfully accomplished 
their military purposes in Korea. 
We all know that North Korea 
started out a year ago to conquer 
South Korea. We know that the 
United Nations started in, and I 
quote, “to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace 
and security in the area.” In the 
conflict which ensued, the most 
powerful satellite army in the So- 
viet bloc—North Korea’s veteran 
highly trained, well-equipped five 
hundred thousand-man fighting ma- 
chine—was defeated and destroyed. 
Therefore, North Korea failed. 


When the United Nations forces 
had driven the beaten remnants of 
North Korea’s armies to the Yalu 
River, Red China launched | her 
all-out attack with the avowed pur- 
pose to drive the United Nations 
forces into the sea. Red China also 
failed. Her forces have suffered 
terrible punishment and bitter de- 
feat. Her two best armies have 
been chewed to pieces. 


A truce in Korea will mean that 
we and our allies have gained 
much precious time. A truce will 
mean that we have succeeded in 
stopping the aggression, in punish- 
ing the aggressor, in limiting the 
area of the conflict, in definitely 
postponing and maybe avoiding 
World War Il. 


A truce will mean that the myth 
of Red China’s invincibility in the 
Orient has been unmasked and de- 
stroyed. It will mean that the Rus- 
sian satellites, even Red China, will 
stop, look, and listen before again 
overrunning the land of a neigh- 
boring people. | 

It will mean that Russia is either 
not ready or not able to put her 
own military power into the con- 
flict. It wili mean that Russia has 
turned aside and declined to pro- 
voke World War III, at least, for 
a season. 


A truce in Korea will mean that 
ithe Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
iright, that the aggression in Korea 
(could be stopped and the war won 
‘without provoking all-out war. It 
twill prove that the proposals to 
expand the war to Red China were 
‘unwise and unnecessary, that our 
(Government was right in staying in 
tthe United Nations and refusing 
sto go it alone in Asia. 


A truce will mean that in using 
jour power with boldness, courage, 
and faith, we were able to stop 
aggression and that if we will con- 
tinue to build our strength and 
Ihave the courage and patience and 
faith to use it, when necessary, we 
can in the future stop aggression 
and prevent World War III. (Ap- 
plause) 


fModerator Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Senator Kerr. 

Now, gentlemen, won’t you join 
me around the microphone? We 
aaven’t heard from you, Dr. Cohen, 
‘ar quite.a little time. 

Perhaps you have a question or 
2 comment that you would like to 
isk. 

Dr. Cohen: Well, I would like 
0 say that I fully concur with the 
ypinions expressed by Senator 
<err. I believe that the cease-fire 
n Korea will bring about, first, a 
ooling period, and will allow, in 
he second place, the holding of 
egotiations to solve the more 
undamental issues such as unifica- 
ion of Korea and the representa- 
ion of China, etc., and that this 
veans that any possibility of the 
utbreak of a new global war, a 
ew world-wide conflict, have been 
2=moved considerably by negotia- 
ons today of a cease-fire in Korea. 

Governor Peterson: It seems to 
e, Doctor, that you are being 
tterly too optimistic about this 
ing. Isn’t it a fact that the Rus- 


' 


sians are moving in several other 
directions in the world? Is there 
any reason to believe that trouble 
won’t break out tomorrow in Iran, 
or in any of the half dozen other 
places over the globe? I think that 
you're looking at this through rose- 
colored glasses. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Dr. Cohen, do 
you have on your rose-colored 
glasses? 

Dr. Cohen: Not at all. I am 


afraid that Governor Peterson lets 
his prejudices color his own opin- 
ion. I believe that, as a matter of 
fact, although we have serious ten- 
sions going on in the world today, 
and there are many sores that may 
break eventually into a _ serious 
eruption, in not all of them can 
you detect the hand of the So-, 
viet Union, my dear Governor. 

Governor Peterson: Can you 
name one where you can’t detect 
the hand of the Soviet Union? 
Just name one. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Dr. 
you want to name one? 

Dr. Cohen: Well, I would say 
that the Iranian case is not one 
which you can directly blame the 
Soviet Union. 


Cohen, do 


Governor Peterson: You 
wouldn’t say that it wasn’t in there, 
though. 

Dr. Hitchcock: We don’t want 
this to be a dialogue between Dr. 
Cohen and Governor Peterson. Sen- 
ator Kerr, you’ve been standing on 
the sidelines. What's your com- 
ment on this? 


Senator Kerr: Well, I enjoyed 
the forthright declaration of Govy- 
ernor Peterson very much, but I 
would like for him to tell us if he 
doesn’t think that as of this hour 
the best course to follow is to se- 
cure the truce in Korea and then 
follow through in our improved 
position from the standpoint of 


strength to maintain the inspection 
and the strength that will enable us 
to prevent aggression in the fu- 
ture. 


Governor Peterson: You mean 
the inspection, Senator Kerr, in 
Korea itself? If you. mean that, of 
course, it failed utterly under the 
United Nations up to June, 1950. 
The United Nations was absolutely 
incompetent in Korea. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dean Acheson told a 
Governors’ Conference, just two or 
‘three days before the outbreak of 
the war in Korea, that we had done 
an effective job of containing com- 
munism in Korea. Now Ill leave it 
to the. audience how effective our 
job was. 


Now if you mean we should 
withdraw from Korea and con- 
serve our strength and utilize it in 
other areas of the world which 
may be more important to America, 
then I’d be inclined, Senator Kerr, 
to say that that might be a realistic 
attitude. But let’s not kid the peo- 
ple that we won anything in Korea. 


Senator Kerr: Let’s not belittle 
ourselves that we didn’t because 
the North Koreans failed, their 
forces were destroyed, communist 
China failed, her forces have been 
beaten and Russia has _ backed 
away. We not only have whipped 
all that she sent into Korea but 
she now asks a truce. I do not be- 
lieve in pulling out of Korea even 
if we get a truce. I believe in 
guarding with strength what we 
have achieved with strength. 


The reason that we've got noth- 
ing done in Korea in 1948 was be- 
cause we had an agreement to come 
out of Korea. That was our agree- 
ment, to come out of the South. 
Russia’s agreement was to come 
out of the North. Of course, Rus- 
sia hasn’t lived up to her agree- 
ment, but you don’t believe in go- 
ing to war with Russia every time 


she breaks an agreement, do you, 
Governor? 


Governor Peterson: If we go 
to war with her, Senator, I say 
let’s go once and let’s mean busi- 
ness. Let’s not monkey around all 
over the world. 


Senator Kerr: You don’t want 
to go unless she forces it on you, 
do you Governor? 


Governor Peterson: No, I don’t, 
but she’s come mighty close to 
forcing it upon us. 


Senator Kerr: Well, you’d rather 
get farther away from it than per- 
suade her closer to it, don’t you? 


Governor Peterson: Let me ask 
you this question, Senator. If we 
withdraw from Korea, and of 
course that’s our ultimate purpose, 
if the United Nations takes over 
again, what reason is there to be- 
lieve that we will not have dupli- 
cated exactly in Korea the situa- 
tion that started there in June, 
1950? 


Dr. Cohen: May I answer that, 
Senator? Cease-fire will undoubt- 
edly contain an agreement on the 
measures requisite to avoid the re- 
currence of any further military 
action, and you have to assume, 
Governor Peterson, that those who 
negotiate an agreement do so in 
good faith, and not stand by as- 
suming that one of the parties is 
going to break the agreement. 


Governor Peterson: You name 
one time since the end of World 
War II when the Russians did deal 
in good faith. 


Dr. Cohen: My dear Governor, 
I’m an international civil servant, 
and I’m not passing judgment on 
the conduct of any member nation 
of the United Nations. You can 
do that as an American public man 
and so can Senator Kerr. But I can 
say one thing. The greatest victory 
achieved in Korea so far is 10 


to» 


(prove to the world that the na- 
‘tions can and do get together in 
order to protect law and in order 
‘to repel lawlessness. I think that 
iis the greatest victory achieved, be- 
cause it means that we have some- 
ithing to rely upon for the future 
and not merely upon the prepared- 
ness of one nation, no matter how 
‘powerful she may be, in order to 
‘keep the peace for all the peoples 
of the world. 


Governor Peterson: Dr. Cohen, 
may I agree with you heartily in 
your hope that as time goes on, 
the civilized peoples of the world 
will develop enough common sense 
and will develop the machinery to 
bring about peace and the elim- 
ination of this needless slaughter- 
ing that comes off every 25 years 
Fr SO. 


“Senator Kerr: I would like to 
say this about our withdrawing 
from Korea. We don’t have any 
20re intention of withdrawing to 
ia position where we would lose 
eur effectiveness than we have 
hope that Russia or China will 
withdraw to where they will not 
have it. If we come back out of 
‘Korea, it will be only after effec- 
tive arrangements have been made 
to keep the truce, and then well 
ithdraw probably as far away as 
Japan, but no farther. 


Governor Peterson: Well, my 
nly answer to that, Senator—and 
I indicate a definite prejudice to- 
mwards Russia—is that I don’t be- 
lieve that you can enter into any 
ind of agreement, I don’t think 
that anyone is smart enough to 
rite an agreement that the Rus- 
sians will live up to, and I see no 
reason why they wouldn’t fight 
that just as rapidly as they’ve 
roken all the other agreements 
they’ve made. 


Senator Kerr: I think that is a 
definite possibility, Governor, but 


Me 


as of today you have two alterna- 
tives, to either keep on fighting 
when they are asking for a truce, 
or move on in confidence of your 
own wisdom and your own 
strength and work out a truce, and 
then have the effectiveness with 
which to keep that truce. Which 
one would you take? 


Governor Peterson: [I don’t 
know whether it is important, but 
I believe we had better keep the 
record straight. Didn’t we plant 
the idea of a truce first? Wasn’t 
it suggested by General Ridgway? 


Senator Kerr: I don’t know 
whether the hen or the egg was 
first, but Pll tell you right now, 
you aren’t going to get very far 
without both of them. (Laughter) 


Governor Peterson: Well, I want 
to join you in eating the eggs, 
whether it’s in Oklahoma or Ne- 
braska. 


Dr. Cohen: May I say, Governor 
Peterson, that I am surprised at 
the tremendous popularity that, in 
a State of optimistic people, you 
can have, when you are such a 
pessimist. (Laughter) 


Governor Peterson: Let me sug- 
gest to you, Doctor, that I am not 
a pessimist, but I think I am a 
realist. I spent four years of my 
life in the last war, and I’m not 
very ambitious about getting into 
another one. I see nothing to in- 
dicate in our dealings with Russia 
that we are not drifting in that 
direction. (Applause) 


Senator Kerr: I want to say that 
we are drifting away from war. 
Any time that this Nation is alert 
and vigorous, on its toes and united 
at home, and in a position of be- 
ing united with her allies, we are 
developing the strength that will 
lead us away from war, if it is 
humanly possible to do so; but 
which on the other hand will en- 


able us to win it, if it is forced 
upon us; and certainly, Governor, I 
know that you agree with this— 
that it is our responsibility to do 
everything within our power to 
avoid it if possible, and if not, to 
postpone it as long as possible. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Dr. Cohen, would 
you like to make a final summary 
of the statement? 


Dr. Cohen: I am very happy to 
see that both the Senator and 
the Governor do not wish to have 
a war falling upon the quiet ex- 
istence of large communities such 
as your own, but would rather 
proceed to find some form of com- 
promise by which, with honor to 
all parties involyed and with the 
principles made sacred by being 
written into the Charter of the 
United Nations, we can all work 
together regardless of our ideo- 


logical differences for a_ better 


world in which to live. 


Governor Peterson: I have no 
difference with those sentiments, 
Dr. Cohen, or even with those ex- 
pressed by you, Senator Kerr, ex- 
cepting that I cannot place con- 
fidence or faith in the good con- 
duct of Russia that you gentlemen 
seem to do. 


Senator Kerr: I do not place 
confidence in Russia. I place it in 
the mighty united strong arm of 
America and her allies. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you very 
much, gentlemen, for helping us 
to get into the issues in tonight's 
question. 

Now we are ready to take ques- 
tions from our enthusiastic audi- 
ence here at the Stuart Theater in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and we'll start 
with a question from the lady in 
the left aisle. 


eS 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Lady: This is to Dr. Cohen. What 
authority does Russia have in de- 
signing this truce? They have 
never admitted being involved in 
the fighting. 

Dr. Cohen: Well, the Soviet 
Union Deputy Foreign Minister 
has the same right as the repre- 
sentative of any nation, not only 
those involved in the Korean diffi- 
culty, to suggest that the time has 
come when negotiations could be 
started for a cease-fire. 


Man: This question is to Goy- 
ernor Peterson. Do you not believe 
that it would ‘be of military ad- 
vantage to us now to disengage 
our forces from Korea? 


Governor Peterson: Yes, I think 
it would. I don’t know what shape 
this would leave the South Koreans 


in, though, or the free peoples the 
world around. 


Dr. Hitchcock: While you’re up 

here, Governor, we have another 

. ¢ 
question for you. 


Man: Governor Peterson, if the 
Korean truce results in peace, what 
terms would you advocate for the 
settlement of the Russian-Amer- 
ican dilemma? 


Governor Peterson: The Rus- 
sian-American dilemma? Well, 
now, that is the $64 question. You 
have two clashing ideologies. You 
have an ideology in Russia which 
is implemented and driven by a 
group of dictators who are bent 
upon world conquest, as far as I 
am able to determine and who are 
out to take over the world by any 
means that they can employ—by 
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subversion, by sabotage, by deceit, 
by treachery, and by armed force. 

I must confess that I cannot in 

a minute or two here tell you how 
we are going to get together with 
the great bulk of the Russian peo- 
ple who are fine folks, just like we 
think we are here in America. But 
/some way or other, we must create 
a mutual understanding between 
the people of Russia and the peo- 
,ples of the rest of the world in 
order that we may live . in peace. 
'It’s a real job. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Gov- 
‘ernor Peterson. Now could we take 
(a question from the gentleman in 
ithe aisle for Senator Kerr. 

Man: Senator Kerr, is there any- 
thing disgraceful or un-American 
i7N Compromise ? 


_ Senator Kerr: There are matters 
that can be compromised, and of 
course there are matters which can- 
pot be compromised. I do not be- 
lieve that we are in the position 
in Korea now of compromising. 
-believe that we are in the posi- 
tion of implementing and warrant- 
ing a great victory and a great 
hapter of progress that has been 
ade. 

Lady: Dr. Cohen, does a truce 
ean that we must wait for Rus- 
sia’s next move of aggression, or 
can we anticipate their move? 

Dr. Cohen: Well, why should 
you expect aggression only from 
one state in the world? Aggression 
may start in many quarters. There 
may be aggression that may be 
oeing built up now by some power- 
nungry dictator somewhere else in 
the world. When we speak of ag- 
gression, we speak of that terrible 
bhenomenon of international law- 
essness which may arise anywhere 
t,any time. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Cohen. Now we have a question 
com a gentleman over here. 


Ad 


Man: Governor Peterson, we 
have fought two World Wars to 
unconditional surrender to no 
avail. Can you offer a more intelli- 
gent approach to peace? 


Governor Peterson: Than fight- 
ing wars? Why, certainly. There 
are more intelligent approaches to 
peace, but there are times, when 
you are dealing with distrustful, 
deceitful, treacherous people, that 
you have to fight, that’s all. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Senator Kerr, 
did I detect that you didn’t quite 
agree on that answer? We have a 
question for you now. 

Man: Senator Kerr, if we have a 
truce in Korea, will we have a 
serious letdown in our prepared- 
ness program at home? 

Senator Kerr: No, sir. The 
American people have more sense 
than anybody, and the folks are 
smart enough to know, as well as 
anyone, that we have avoided this 
World War, that we have put our- 
selves in the position we now oc- 
cupy, through a preparedness pro- 
gram and a united strength. The 
American people themselves would 
run anybody out of the Congress 
or the Senate of the United States 
who didn’t comply with the wishes 
of the people to keep this country 
strong and prepared. 

Governor Peterson: Senator, I'll 
have to disagree with that. Every 
time that there has been significant 
advance in American fortunes in 
the last few years, the Congress of 
the United States has backslid. As 
evidence of that, just the other day, 
I think it was Senator George who 
said that military matters can now 
sort of wait. He was quoted on 
something to that effect. In other 
words, if we have a truce, the 
emergency is over. At the time that 
President Truman announced that 
the Russians had the atomic bomb, 
our military preparedness was at 


a low ebb in this country. Coa- 
gressmen were looking to the mili- 
tary to cut in order to save in the 
budget of the United States. The 
day after the President of the 
United States announced the Rus- 
sians had the atomic bomb, the 
Congressmen fell all over them- 
selves to vote more appropriations. 


Senator Kerr: Well, Governor, 
it is not an unusual spectacle for 
Congressmen to fall all over them- 
selves. (Laughter) But I want to 
tell you that you misunderstood 
what Senator George said. Senator 
‘George has never taken the posi- 
tion that we should slow down on 
our preparedness program. He has 
taken the position that he might 
differ with some of those in the 
Administration as to how much it 
would take to bring about a de- 
sired degree of preparation, but he 
has never taken the position that 
it should slow down. And while 
Congressmen may have made mis- 
takes in the past, the people are 
going to see to it that they don’t 
make them this time. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. Now, may we have the ques- 


tion from the lady in the green 
dress ? 


Lady: Dr. Cohen, suppose we 
united) Korea, would the United 
Nations have an adequate agency 
set up for the material help needed 
in building a healthy democracy? 


Dr. Coben: The United Nations 
has already set up two bodies, one 
of them in charge of relief to the 
Korean victims of the aggression, 
and the other one is a commission 
to rehabilitate Korea. Unfortun- 
ately, until the actual conditions 
of a cease-fire and armistice agree- 
ment are known, it is not possible 
to forecast what kind of an organ 
the United Nations will have to 
establish in order to implement 
the agreements contained in the 
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cease-fire and also the general 
principles about which the inter- 
vention of the United Nations in 
Korea has been based. 


Man: Governor Peterson, are 
you willing to commit the United 
States troops to an all-out war 
with Russia? 


~ 


Governor Peterson: I certainly 
am, if that’s the only way in which 
we can maintain freedom in the 
world and in the United States. 
(Applause) 


Man: Senator Kerr, if the truce 
attempt should be successful and 
the 38th parallel would be rein-- 
stated, what then has the United 
Nations really accomplished ? 


Senator Kerr: Well, I think you 
are presuming something in the 
first place that won’t happen, and 
that is that’ the 38th parallel, as 
such, will be used as a dividing» 
line, but here’s what the United 
Nations have accomplished. They 
have stopped the aggression. They 
have punished the aggressor. They 
have limited the conflict. They 
have postponed and in my opinion 
avoided World War III. We have 
gained precious time in which we 
have built our defenses, united our 
physical, material, and spiritual 
forces. We now know what we 
must do, are able to do it, and are 
determined to do it. 


Man: Governor Peterson, despite 
the vigorous criticism of the truce 
by the Republican party, is it not 
that party that will move first for 
complete or at least partial dis- 
armament when it is accomplished? 


Governor Peterson: I don’t know 
that the Republican party has criti- 
cized the truce. I’m not certain 
that that’s a true statement. Sec- 
ondly, I have no idea what the 
Republican party will do with re- 
spect to the second part of your 


Statement, 


Senator Kerr: If I might be per- 
mitted a facetious remark, Goy- 


lot of folks that have got no idea 
what the Republican party will do. 
(Laughter, Applause) 


Governor Peterson: May I sug- 


don’t find out what the Republican 
party can do, God only knows what 
America will do. (Laughter) 


Senator Kerr: I want to say also, 
Governor, that present company 
was excepted from my remarks. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Of course, gen- 
tlemen, we are not debating the 
Republican party but the Korean 
‘truce, and let’s move ahead to aa- 
other question. 

Man: This is to Dr. Cohen. Do 
you think the UN has gained 
face with the people of the world 
in the past week? I mean as a re- 
sult of General Ridgway’s demands. 

Dr. Cohen: Well, I would say 
the United Nations have been gain- 
ing face and faith with the peoples 
ef the world since it went into 
Korea. And the fact that it has in- 
sisted upon adequate conditions 
‘to conduct cease-fire negotiations 
‘only adds to that faith that the 
peoples have in the United Na- 
| tions. 

Dr. Hitchcock: May we have the 
jnext question please. 

; Man; Senator Kerr, my ques- 

ition is, if the cease-fire negotiations 
are concluded satisfactorily, should 
\we lessen our effort in this country 
(to control a devastating inflation? 


* Senator Kerr: Not at all. Infla- 
{tion is as great an enemy as ag- 
gression abroad and we should 
recognize it, face it, and over- 
come it. 
_ Dr. Hitchcock: Now a lady has 
a question here. 

Lady: This is to both Dr. Cohen 


gest, Senator, that if a lot of folks 


_ernor, I want to say there are a | 
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and Senator Kerr. I have a feeling 
that this program of truce is turn- 
ing into a program of appease- 
ment. Is appeasement going to stop 
Russia any more than it did Hitler? 


Dr. Cohen: 1 don’t think that 
there is appeasement in trying to 
find a settlement that will protect 
the vital interests of the parties 
involved in the controversy., 


Senator Kerr: First, I want to 
say that I’m just as much opposed 
to appeasement as anyone, but it 
1s not appeasement when the enemy 
has been defeated, when he is seek- 
ing a truce, and when you sit down 
with him to work one out, notify- 
ing him that only one which is re- 
sponsible, effective, and will be 
carried out will either be accepted 
or tolerated. That is not appease- 
ment. 


Governor Peterson: Let’s keep 
that hen and egg business straight- 
ened out. Who asked for _ this 
truce? Mathew Ridgway proposed 
it several months ago. 


Senator Kerr: Well now, Gov- 
ernor, maybe you didn’t hear about 
that fellow Malik or some such 
name as that. 


Governor Peterson: He didn’t 
enter into the picture until 30 to 
CO days after Ridgway make his 
proposal. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Vm very sorry 
but I’m going to have to interrupt. 
I want to thank you, Governor 
Peterson, Dr. Cohen and Senator 
Kerr for your contribution to this 
important discussion. Our apprecia- 
tion also to Town Meeting Hosts 
here at Lincoln, Nebraska, Chan- 
cellor R. G. Gustavson of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Dr. Frank 
Sorenson, Director of the Summer 
Session, to our local sponsor, the 
Central Electric and Gas Company, 
and to the management and staff of 
our ABC affiliate station KFOR. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now 


that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject - 


‘What Will the Korean Truce Mean?” you may want to consider the 
following background questions before drawing your own conclusions. 


* 


1. What is the significance of the communists’ willingness to negotiate 


a cease-fire? 


a. 


Does it mean that Russia is not willing to risk provoking a world 
war at present? 

Does it mean that the communists are willing to end a battle 
they cannot win decisively in order to divert troops to other 
trouble spots, such as Iran, Burma, or Indo-China, where they 
feel they can achieve victory faster and easier? 

Or, does it mean the communists have had proof that the UN 
will fight aggression and that the tide of communist aggression 
may have been turned? 


Should communist China and Nationalist China both sit in on the 


cease-fire talks? 


a. 


a. 


io) 


to 


a. 


5yals 


Would Chinese communist participation be tantamount to UN 
recognition ? 


Should the cease-fire be discussed on military terms alone? 


Should we be willing to discuss political terms as part of the 
cease-fire agreement or only after the cease-fire? 


Should we impose any conditions before agreeing to a cease-fire, 
such as the return of UN prisoners ? 
Should we agree to a cease-fire without a congressional vote of 


approval ? 


Should we agree to a buffer zone which would require UN troops 


withdraw below the 38th parallel? 


Would such a buffer zone be too close to Seoul? 


our long-range objective a free and unified Korea? 


If so, can this objective be achieved through a cease-fire at the 
38th parallel, or should we have fought all the way up to the 
Yalu? 
Would a cease-fire at the 38th parallel be a victory for com- 
munism, a victory for the UN, or a compromise for both? 
Would a cease-fire at the parallel mean that both sides recognize 
that as the physical dividing line? 
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How can we be sure the communists are acting in good faith, and 
are not merely using the cease-fire talks as a breather to enable them 
to strengthen their forces? 


a. What kind of guarantees should we require that aggression will 
not be resumed ? 


b. What arrangements should be made for non-Korean troops to 
leave the country? 


After the cease-fire, what political questions must be decided to 
secure a final Korean peace? 
a. What should be our policy on: 
Unification of Korea 
Where the boundary line should be if partition continues 
How much arms the North and South Koreans should have 
Korean elections and their supervision 
Punishing the Chinese aggressors 
The future status of Formosa 
Chinese representation in the UN 
Chinese participation in the Japanese peace treaty? 


What will be the effects of a Korean cease-fire? 
Should we relax controls? 


b. Should we reduce defense appropriations ? 


“c. Should we continue to strengthen the Atlantic Pact and maintain 


a strong military program? 
d. How will the cease-fire affect the 1952 election campaign? 
Would a successful conclusion to the Korean war indicate that the 
UN has found an effective formula for dealing with future aggres- 
sion? 
a. Can the UN deal as effectively with communist subversion and 
infiltration? 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 


occasion. Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 
Meeting listeners? The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. Address your 
order to Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“HOW CAN WE STOP MAKING DRUG ADDICTS 
OF OUR CHILDREN?” 


Program of July 10, 1951 


Speakers . 


Dr. Victor H. Vogel 


Howard Whitman 


George H. White 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 


broadcast as space allows. 


not later than Thursday following the program. 
publish any letters or comments received, 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 


It is understood that we may 


SUBVERSIVE PLAN? 


I listened to (the program) but 
heard no hint of the sudden in- 
crease in juvenile addiction being 
a possible subversive plan to get 
control of the youth of America. 
I should like to know if that is 
suspected. I have not forgotten 
Hitler’s boast along those lines.— 
LILLIAN W. MICHELSON, Denver, 


Colorado. 


AN ANSWER 


I feel that more stress should be 
placed on the source of supply and 
its distribution. What I mean is 
stricter police enforcement of the 


present laws against the sale and 
distribution’ (of drugs)... . I can’t 
understand how school children 
know who sells the narcotics and 


the neighborhood police don’t. 

Tt was said that present day 
youth feels uncertain . . . is faced 
with war, inflation, depression, etc. 
Knowing that over 4 billion people 
have passed through this earth 
since Christ, and each generation 
has been faced with uncertainty, 
the use of drugs doesn’t have to be 
the straw to grasp. Faith in a good 
world is an answer.—EMILy Kras- 
NOwWSKI, Yonkers, New York. 


“TOWN MEETING” ON TOUR 


Many of our broadcasts the rest of the summer will originate 
in different cities throughout the United States. Local organiza- 
tions serve as the hosts for tour broadcasts. For further informa- 
tion, write to Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y. 
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